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Nor,- he argues, does this instinct change its
nature, or become a necessary law of reason, when
it takes the form of an inference from induction.
For the last step of the inductive process, the crea-
tion of its supposed universal, is, when compared
with the real standard of universality acknowledged
by reason, an incomplete and more or less precarious
process; "it gets out of facts something more than
what they actually contain"; and it can give no
reason for itself but what the common faith derived
from experience can give, the anticipation of uniform
recurrence. "The inductive principle," he says, "is
only the unreasoning impulse applied to a scientific-
ally ascertained fact, instead of to a vulgarly ascer-
tained fact. . . . Science has led up to the fact, but
there it stops, and for converting the fact into a law
a totally unscientific principle comes in, the same as
that which generalises the commonest observations
in nature."

The scientific part of induction being only the pursuit
of a particular fact, miracles cannot in the nature of the
case receive any blow from the scientific part of induc-
tion ; because the existence of one fact does not interfere
with the existence of another dissimilar fact. That
which does resist the miraculous is the ^scientific part
of induction, or the instinctive generalisation upon this
fact. ... It does not belong to this principle to lay
down speculative positions, and to say what can or
cannot take place in the world. It does not belong to
it to control religious belief, or to determine that certain